CHAPTER SIX
AMERICAN LITERATURE IN
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY
1900-1933
THE incongruities in American literature
at the edge of the century are represented
by the stunning contrast of Walt Whitman
and Henry James. Beside the highstrung im-
pressionism of Stephen Crane, the artificial
story-telling of F. Marion Crawford, the
idealistic, "U.S.A." novels of Winston
Churchill, and the philosophical poetry of
William Vaughn Moody, now crouched the
sociological novel, a grotesque offspring of
realism and industrialism. Frank Norris, a
journalistic dynamo, damned, in The Octopus
(1901) and The fit (1902), the soulless buc-
caneers of railroad and exchange. Upton Sin-
clair, in The Jungle (1906), cudgelled the
meat packers, and Nietzchean Jack London,
at seventeen "a drunken bum", to quote his
own words, deified Wolf Larsen, brutal sea
captain, and directed embittered assaults upon
this civilization of machines. Realism was
tinged not with the romance of Clemens, but
with the pessimistic warp of naturalism. Yet
Sinclair and London, or Robert Herrick, the
intelligent projector of the "problem novel",
were tepid compared with brooding Theodore
Dreiser, who began in 1900, with Sister Car-
riey his protracted siege of the citadels of capi-
talism, institutionalism, and even of man's
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